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would take command. The matter therefore was
hushed up as much as possible; but Gneisenau
so felt the responsibility that, on the second day of
the battle, learning that Napoleon was planning
an attack, he went to the very extreme of caution,
first modifying the command that Blucher had
given to Yorck, and finally imperatively ordering
the latter to return to Laon. Napoleon had
meanwhile retired after making fierce attempts
to take the suburbs of Laon.

It was a lamentable condition of things that
now prevailed at headquarters; one of Yorck's
officers * writes that the indecision, hesita-
tion, and general slackness beggar description.
"Listen, General/' said Sacken, who was usually
Blucher's warmest adherent, "I have always here-
tofore respected the decisions of the Field-marshal,
but since four days he has lost his head. Why did
he change this disposition that would have enabled
him to give Napoleon his coup de grdce ?"

The wildest rumours were circulated about
Bliicher's health; he was declared by some to be
utterly unconscious of what was passing around
him; rumours of plots and of intrigues were rife.
Yet not only Gneisenau, not only Blucher's own
aide-de-camp, Nostitz, considered it indispensable
for him to remain in command lest the whole
Silesian army should fall to pieces, but even
Langeron who would have been next in command

1 Brandenburg.
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